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Dr. Brown's essay is good so far as it goes, but it does not seem to me 
to go far enough into Fichte's system. In order to understand Fichte, one 
must read him through to the end. His thought develops, his conceptions 
become clearer and more definite as he proceeds. His idea of God is an 
evolution, he works towards his standpoint by gradual stages, and it takes 
him years to complete his system. Dr. Brown does not seem to take 
account of those writings in which the conception of God reaches its com- 
pletion. " The fiction of the pure Absolute as nothing but pure activity," 
he says, ' ' as nothing but freedom to come to consciousness in individual 
consciousnesses, or to remain forever ' nothing,' does not impress one 
with the dignity of such an Absolute, for it is undoubtedly unconscious, 
merely nothing." But Fichte's God as conceived in such works as Die 
Bestimmitng des Menschen, Anweisung zum seeligen Leben, Thatsachen 
des Beivusstseins, and others, is certainly not a mere nothing, a mere 
power to become conscious in individual consciousnesses, but a living reality. 
" It is His light through which we behold the light and all that it reveals 
to us. In our minds He still creates this world, and acts upon it by 
acting upon our minds through the call of duty as soon as another free 
being changes aught therein. In our minds He upholds this world and 
thereby the finite existence of which alone we are capable, by continually 
evolving 'from each state of our existence other states in succession. 
When He shall have sufficiently proved us according to His supreme de- 
signs, for our next succeeding vocation, and we shall have sufficiently cul- 
tivated ourselves for entering upon it, then, by that which we call death, will 
He annihilate for us this life, and introduce us to a new life, the product 
of our virtuous actions. All our life is His life. We are in His hand, and 
abide therein, and no one can pluck us out of His hand. We are eternal, 
because He is eternal." 1 

On page 58 the German word Stahlfeder is translated by steel pen. This, 
however, is not the meaning of the word in this place, as the context shows. 
A Stahlfeder is a steel spring. The force of Fichte's illustration is lost by 
Dr. Brown's rendering. On the next page, the word independent should be 
dependent ; "This is the nature of the thing, which is not at all dependent 
on it." 

University of Missouri. Frank Thilly. 

Introduction to Sociology. By Arthur Fairbanks. Third edition, re- 
vised. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1901. — pp. xvii, 307. 
The changes in this edition are not such as to call for special comment ; 
but the appearance of a third edition is a testimony to the value of the 
work, and also to the general interest in social studies among the students 
and thinkers of America. Dr. Fairbanks treats sociology as a single 
science, yet there is little if anything in this book that does not belong to 

1 Bestimmung des Menschen (Eng. trans.). 
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some special social science or to history. In some respects, his view of his 
subject is distinctly in advance of that held by some other sociological 
writers ; in particular, he is emphatic in his condemnation of the attempt 
to treat sociology as a branch of biology, and maintains that it is a psych- 
ical science. He denies that society is an organism, as so many have 
sought to maintain, and also repudiates the social contract theory ; while at 
the same time he recognizes that society presents analogies to a contract 
and also to an organism. He treats sociology mainly as a science of 
social functions, which originate in the desires of individuals. "All social 
activity," he says, " may be traced back to motives felt by the individual " 
(p. 120). He seems, however, to be a little uncertain as to the exact 
relation between society and the individual ; yet his treatment of the 
various social functions, economic, political, etc., and of the most impor- 
tant social groups, shows that he has a clear grasp of his subject. He 
shows also that he knows the limits of his subject, and does not make the 
mistake, which so many others have made, of confounding social science 
with social reform. 

This discussion contains many points of interest, but there are only two 
as to which I will say a word here. The author seems to have a very hazy 
idea as to the place and function of morality in the social scheme. Morality, 
as every philosopher knows, is the regulative factor in society ; govern- 
ment is based upon it ; and no social group can exist for any considerable 
time without it. Yet Dr. Fairbanks almost ignores it, and what little he 
says about it is of a very doubtful character. For instance, he says : 
"Truth means that the social mind, at a certain stage of its development, 
accepts some ideas and beliefs as absolutely valid. . . . Duty imposed 
by the social mind ; an action is right, and is required, when the social 
mind sets on it the stamp of agreement with the norms and ideals which 
characterize this phase of society " (p. 118). According to this, there is 
really no such thing as truth and no such thing as duty ; for the views of 
society in many of the most important subjects change from age to age, 
and a standard that is constantly changing is no standard at all. 

In the concluding part of his book, Dr. Fairbanks discusses the prog- 
ress of society, which he thinks depends on the "struggle for exist- 
ence " resulting in the " survival of the fittest." If I had space, I might 
discuss the proposition that we cannot know whether society is progress- 
ing or retrogressing unless we have the true ideal of social life, and Dr. 
Fairbanks does not present such an ideal. But what about the "sur- 
vival of the fittest ? ' ' Fittest is a moral term ; those men are fittest who 
do the most for the benefit of the human race. Yet the struggle for exist- 
ence has no tendency to make such men survive. If, however, we deprive 
the term fittest of its moral significance, the phrase ' survival of the fittest ' 
reduces to the platitude that those survive that are fittest for surviving. 
This is virtually admitted by Dr. Fairbanks on his last page, where he says : 
' ' The doctrine of natural selection and the survival of the fittest in human 
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society represents simply the principle that those types best fitted to live 
are the ones that survive." Surely, living is the same as surviving ; and 
thus the famous ' law ' is nothing but an identical proposition — a piece of 
pretentious trifling. 

James B. Petekson. 

Schopenhauer' s Philosophie in semen Briefen. Von Robert Schluter. 

Leipzig, Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1900. — pp. 125. 

Schopenhauer's letters, several collections of which have been published 
at various times, can hardly fail to be of interest because of the personality 
of their writer and his great power of expression. The author of Schopen- 
hauer s Philosophie in seinen Briefen maintains as his thesis that the letters 
are not only interesting but of importance for a fuller comprehension of 
Schopenhauer's philosophy. He finds in them ample reason for rejecting 
the traditional denial of all development in Schopenhauer's doctrines, and 
succeeds in showing first from the letters, and then also from passages taken 
from Schopenhauer's published works that, however much Schopenhauer 
himself might deny any change, in reality his theories gradually lost most of 
the thoroughgoing idealism characterizing their early form, and became at 
bottom realistic. The same terms were used throughout, but the content 
ascribed to them underwent a radical modification. 

Following Schopenhauer's own divisions of epistemology, metaphysics, 
aesthetics, and ethics, the book under discussion considers one by one the 
most important subjects treated in the letters. In some cases where Schop- 
enhauer is defending theories questioned by his correspondents, the author 
makes a critical examination of the doctrines, the objections brought against 
them, and the replies, with a view to ascertaining their value for philosophy. 
This critical mode of treatment is especially prominent in the chapter on 
ethics. 

If one must choose from the interesting material presented, perhaps the 
subdivision upon metaphysics offers as valuable suggestions upon the 
interpretation of Schopenhauer as any portion of the book. Here the 
question is chiefly that of the nature of the will, whether or not it really 
deserves to be called the thing-in-itself in the Kantian sense of the term. 
In the first volume of Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, the will is evi- 
dently just this, but later its significance becomes more limited. On the 
one hand, Schopenhauer maintained the entire separation of the will from 
the world of phenomena, from the idea ; on the other, he spoke in places 
of the ends of the unconscious will, of the false step that it makes in 
becoming the world, and of the power of the will to cease from willing. 
The difficulty in reconciling the two points of view led one of Schopen- 
hauer's correspondents to propose a dilemna : either the will is a thing-in- 
itself, and in that case we can make no statements about it ; or the obser- 
vations concerning its nature may be retained with the understanding that 
it has ceased to be the thing-in-itself. Schopenhauer's attempt to solve 



